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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROYAL 
PROPHET ISAIAH. 



By Charles F. Kent, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



Social science came into existence as soon as problems arose 
in society, and thoughtful men began to suggest plans for their 
solution. The name alone is the contribution of modern thought. 
As the history of the Hebrew state unfolded, it revealed evils 
which, at certain periods, were most threatening. Fortunately, 
within that commonwealth, there were great national teachers, 
untrammeled by fear of authority or public opinion, who studied 
deeply these questions, and then essayed to answer them. The 
questions present a remarkable analogy to those which are 
agitating society to-day. The position and the conclusions of 
those inspired thinkers, the prophets, in addition to the new 
interest which they possess, simply from a historical standpoint, 
are of vital importance in the development of a practical social 
philosophy for the needs of the present. Even if it be denied 
that they enjoyed an especial degree of spiritual enlightenment, 
yet there are obvious reasons why they were peculiarly fitted to 
be our teachers. As one studies their work it becomes patent 
that they were instructors of the nation and not of individuals. 
On the social organization, as a whole, their attention was ever 
fixed. Society was not as complicated as at present and there- 
fore they could study it with greater ease and certainty. More 
significant still, is the fact that they were elevated, by virtue of 
their calling, above party strife and prejudices, and were act- 
uated solely by the earnest desire for the attainment of absolute 
truth — the will of Jehovah. 

In an earlier article 1 the socialistic ideas of the prophet Amos 
were considered. Later study along the same lines has made 
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it evident that the sermons of the royal prophet Isaiah con- 
tain no small measure of the same socialistic element. 

Of the social development of Judah during the years immedi- 
ately following the disruption, little is known, probably because 
there was little to be known. The tendencies manifested in 
Solomon's policy, which threatened to revolutionize the internal 
state of the kingdom, and to turn it into an oriental despotism, 
were checked abruptly and effectually by the supreme act of sep- 
aration. This left Judah a little principality of a few thousand 
square miles, crippled in resources, and forced for a few decades 
to wage a doubtful war of defence against its far stronger north- 
ern rival. Even when its political independence was assured, it 
had little to hope for beyond mere existence as a petty state, 
overshadowed by Northern Israel, and protected from foreign 
conquest by its insignificance and seclusion. A loose over -lord- 
ship maintained with great difficulty over the wild Edomites, 
brought to the Judeans little wealth or influence from without. 
Within, only the products absolutely necessary for a simple 
existence could be expected from their narrow valleys and bare 
limestone hills, capable at best of supporting only a sparse pop- 
ulation. Once when under Amaziah they did aspire to conquest 
a crushing defeat left them the "fallen hut," referred to by 
Amos. In the light of these facts we can, with practical 
certainty, picture their social life as being of the simplest. They 
were a nation of husbandmen and shepherds with a royal shep- 
herd at their head. While, as we know, the religious life of the 
nation was not all that it might be, yet the conditions were con- 
ducive to a liberal measure of justice and social equality. This 
view of the past is reflected in the retrospective glances of later 
prophets. With Amos and Micah the ideal future is this past 
restored. 

But with the reign of Uzziah came a marked change. While 
Jeroboam II was pushing his conquests and paving the way for 
the era of prosperity in Northern Israel, in only a lesser degree, 
Judah was advancing to wealth and power. Already Amaziah 
had captured Sela which commanded the trade with South 
Arabia. Uzziah extended the boundaries and became master of 
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the port of Elath on the Red Sea, which was the key to the trade 
with India. The old foes, the Philistines, were subdued, and the 
Ammonites and Arab tribes awed. Not only without, but 
within was Judah's might established. The glowing picture in 
Chronicles is substantiated by the allusions in contemporary and 
later prophets (Cf. i. I ; Hos. viii. 14 ; Isa. ii. 7 ; Mic. i. 13 ; v. 10 ;). 
Fortresses and strong cities were established, and a standing 
army was organized and equipped. Conquest and commerce 
brought in unwonted wealth. As in Northern Israel, these 
proved but heralds of a rapid and sweeping transformation in 
the social organization. Suddenly acquired riches are danger- 
ous for nations as well as individuals. Doubly so for an oriental 
community still in the agricultural stage. A taste of wealth and 
power engenders a thirst for more. In the flush of the new 
experience and in the excitement of acquiring, the people forgot 
to distinguish between fair means and false. The profits of com- 
merce and conquest accrued chiefly to those who already had 
vested interests or influence, while the poor only grew poorer, ac- 
tually, and by contrast. His hereditary holdings were swallowed 
up (Mic. ii. 2, 9 ; Isa. v. 8) by the large estates of the wealthy pro- 
prietors, and thus the ranks of the proletariat were swelled. For 
more than half a century these forces were at work. The ques- 
tion was, should they go on unchecked until, as in Northern 
Israel, the social structure was rotten to the very core, ready to 
crumble at the least shock from without? Doubtless this awful 
example lent force to the words of the two prophets, so different 
in character but one in purpose, who, about the year 735 B. C, 
came forward as heralds of divine truth, to grapple with the 
national problem. One was the countryman Micah, the other 
Isaiah, reared at the capital, familiar with all the great questions 
of state, acquainted with and probably himself a member of the 
ruling classes. Through their eyes it is thus possible to view 
the same problem from two standpoints entirely different. 

Isaiah was the great statesman and theologian of Judah. 
The major portion of his prophecies treat of political and relig- 
ious questions, but at two periods in his life, when the social 
problems, perhaps, more imperatively demanded attention, he 
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became preeminently a social teacher. The sermons of the first 
period are contained in chaps, ii-v. The pictures of wealth 
and prosperity and commerce bespeak the latter days of 
Jotham's rule, while, on the other hand, it is difficult to find in 
iii. 2, anything except a reference to the effeminate rule of the 
youthful Ahaz. Without citing other indications, we can with 
assurance group these prophecies about the year 735, when the 
death of Jotham brought Ahaz from the harem to the throne. 

Already the mutterings of the Syro - Ephraimitish invasion 
were audible. Assyria was also moving on the distant horizon. 
Just as to-day when a dread pestilence threatens, an unusual activ- 
ity is awakened and sanitary evils formerly overlooked are cor- 
rected, so the prophets were incited by impending danger to 
endeavor to purge the state of its social evils. Crises gave birth to 
almost all the oral prophecies which we possess. Preeminently is 
this true of the great sermons of Isaiah. At the present occasion 
he first (chap, ii.) comes before the people with a general charge. 
It is nothing that they are eager to hear. Like his teacher, 
Amos, he first gains their attention. This is accomplished by 
directing their gaze upon a glowing picture of the future. Even 
while they are entranced with the glimpse of those coming days, 
when their beloved Jerusalem shall be the center of the world- 
rule, and love and justice shall be the regulating principles bind- 
ing together humanity, he brings out, by a most striking contrast, 
all the heinousness of the present internal condition of the state. 
"What folly it is to talk of other nations coming to Jerusalem to 
learn, when you are slavishly aping their customs and suing for 
alliances ; of simplicity, while you are heaping up gold and silver 
in your treasuries ; of peace, while you are multiplying 
chariots ; of the rule of Jehovah, while you are paying homage 
to the thousands of idols that fill the land ?" Thus with the keen 
sword of contrast he hews away with one blow all their false 
confidence, and lays bare the infamy of the body politic. 

Later perhaps, when his thinking had deepened and crystal- 
lized, he appears with another general charge, which is recorded 
in chapter v. Again with consummate skill he wins his audi- 
ence, so adverse to hearing their own doom pronounced. He 
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asks permission to sing a song, a song of a vineyard. Simply, 
beautifully, he recounts how a fair site was selected, the ground 
prepared and no pains spared to make this vineyard of which he 
sings perfect in every detail. But alas, its fruit ! It bears only 
wild grapes. " Is it not just, O Judeans, to utterly destroy this 
vineyard ?" While their heads are still nodding in assent, like a 
flash comes the application. " Israel is this vineyard, carefully 
planted by Jehovah. Judah is His favorite vine. What is its 
fruit ? Justice and right doing ? No, only oppression and the 
cry of the wronged." Evidently the social organization is sadly 
awry. But Isaiah does not rest with general denunciations. He 
is searching for the cause of the social disorders, and having 
found it, he does not hesitate to place the responsibility just 
where it belongs, noble though he was. "Alas, for the nation 
(iii. 12-13). No wonder that it bears evil fruit. Its rulers, 
what are they ? Little better than petulant children or weak 
women. O, my people, they which lead you cause you to err ; 
and if you try to walk in the right way, they destroy the very 
ground from under you. Verily, upon the elders and princes 
shall the divine judgment fall, because they are the ones who 
merit it (vss. 14, 15). For it is ye that have eaten up the vine- 
yard ; the spoil of the poor is in your houses ; what mean ye that 
ye crush my people, and grind the face of the poor?" Strong 
terms the prophet puts into the mouth of an indignant God, but 
undoubtedly well merited ; for in the next chapter he proceeds 
to specify those social evils which he deems most deadly : 
"Woe unto those that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the 
midst of the land" (v. 8). Here is the first record in the 
world's history of a blow struck squarely at land -monopoly. 
So vivid is the picture that one can almost see the rich nobles 
gradually driving out their weaker neighbors from their little 
ancestral possessions, and thus adding acre after acre to their 
own lands, until they dwell solitarily in the midst of their vast 
estates. The significant fact is that the prophet does not here 
denounce the means employed, but the result. To the prophet's 
mind land -monopoly in itself was a heinous crime. In little 
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Judah where the supply of productive land was limited, the evil 
appeared in clearer outline. The principle, which this one 
typical example so clearly establishes, was a broad and vital one. 
Excessive wealth is an injustice. The interpretation of the term 
"excessive" must necessarily vary in different lands and times. 
In poverty-stricken Judah it was applied to what we would call 
petty estates. But the principle remains, even though the evil 
of its infringement may not, in a larger state and under more 
complicated relations, be so obvious. One of the fundamental 
assumptions, common to all socialistic schools alike, thus finds 
clear expression in the teachings of this old Hebrew prophet. 
As Isaiah thinks of those thus made outcast and homeless, while 
the princely proprietors roll in luxury, his blood boils. " Woe to 
you. As surely as there is a just God in heaven, these palaces 
shall be without inhabitants and these fields unproductive. An 
angry God will take justice into His own hands." 

Again the woe is pronounced upon another social evil 
(vss. 11, 12). This time it falls upon those who make drinking 
and feasting the chief end of their life. The effect upon them- 
selves of all this revelry and music is to banish from their minds 
all thought of a God active in the world. But this unfortunately 
is not all. The whole people suffer. Captivity, famine and want 
are the inevitable consequences (v. 13). With his keen discern- 
ment, Isaiah has grasped a great economic principle. He does 
not overlook the terrible immediate evils of intemperance, but 
being a social teacher he does not stop here, but also studies its 
effect upon society as a whole. He finds that it imposes a 
burden upon the state which will ultimately prove its ruin. 
Energy thus wasted is a loss which falls upon society as a whole 
— a simple truth in economics too often overlooked by sage 
statesmen. 

The second woe against those " mighty to drink wine, and 
men of strength to mingle strong drink," (vss. 22, 23) shows that 
it was the rulers, the judges whom Isaiah had in mind, for he 
adds, "they are the ones who justify the wicked for a reward." 
Unjust monopoly, intemperance and official corruption are the 
virtues of these classes who stand as examples for the nation. 
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Like stubble or dry grass before a blazing fire shall they be 
utterly consumed, blossoms, roots and all, because they have 
thus rejected and spurned those everlasting laws, in accordance 
with which Jehovah rules the universe (v. 24). 

But the prophet does not stop with a study of externals. 
He investigates motives and finds within the hearts of the 
nation's leaders elements which account for the unnatural crop 
of "wild grapes." The first element is a defiant, skeptical 
spirit, which leads them to devote all their energies to evil doing, 
and then impiously call upon Jehovah to punish if He can. It 
is a feeling of blind security as unfounded as it is blasphemous 
(v. 19). The second is a total disregard for the truth. Those 
leaders who should stand for verity make white black and black 
white with supreme indifference (v. 20). 

The third is a calm self-sufficiency, which is an end unto 
itself. "They are wise in their own eyes and prudent in their 
own sight" (v. 21). 

With the corrupt nobles, the responsibility for the existing 
social evils, was shared by others. It may have been precipi- 
tated by some incident in his preaching, but Isaiah's attack upon 
the proud, vain women of the capital was the result of mature 
deliberation. Again in later years (xxxii. 9) he reproaches 
the women for their spirit of utter carelessness. Here he sud- 
denly turns from general charges to a particular class (iii. 16-iv. 
1). "Upon you, O haughty, voluptuous daughters of Jerusalem, 
rests a great burden of guilt. Not the passion for gratifying the 
appetite, which Amos denounced in the women of Samaria, but 
a passion for show and adornment is leading you into cruel 
excesses." As Isaiah with marvelous minuteness rehearses the 
various articles of their gorgeous costumes, he is thinking of the 
effect of all this upon their character, and of the injustice repre- 
sented by all this finery. He thinks perhaps of the poor depend- 
ents slaving on the great estates of the nobles, or of the poor 
outcasts starving in the midst of such splendor. Such thoughts 
must have inspired the harsh threats which follow. "The day is 
not far distant when Jehovah will strip off all this finery. Bald- 
ness, sackcloth and branding shall succeed the present beauty. 
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Foreign conquest with all its horrors shall utterly change their 
present lot." Isaiah was right. Society could not be leavened 
when the leaven was worthless. "If the women are corrupt, the 
state is moribund." 

Another passage (ix. 8-x. 4) confirms the socialistic position 
and teachings of Isaiah. Here, not the national sins of Judah, 
but of Northern Israel are the object of attack. Judah is trem- 
bling in the fear of an invasion from the North. Isaiah has uttered 
his remarkable prophecies, recorded in chapters vii. and viii., 
assuring his countrymen that Syria and Northern Israel are but 
tails of burning fire-brands, which will quickly burn out. Hence 
there is no real cause for terror. Perhaps some of his hearers 
came and asked him on what he based these conclusions. He 
recognized that this was a rare occasion to establish a great 
principle. The message is really for Judah, although the 
denunciations fall upon Israel. 

"You ask why I think that Israel is on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. Note the blind feeling of security. Hear their boastful 
words: 'The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn 
stone.' Invaders and foes on every side do not shake their 
false confidence in their own ability — that self-confidence that 
you will remember Amos denounced so bitterly. There is no 
trace of true reform. Their legislators go on enacting unjust 
laws, their judges pervert the fountain of justice. The poor and 
needy thus become the prey of those in power. The holiest 
instincts of the nation are violated, for the widows and fatherless, 
instead of being succored and defended at any cost are hunted 
down and spoiled. What is in store for such rulers ? Disgrace, 
captivity, desolation. Saddest of all, they shall drag the whole 
nation down with them. Do you question now why I proclaimed 
its speedy fall." True, Isaiah was also aware that Assyria was 
rapidly advancing, but he saw in this only the effect, the instru- 
ment of judgment. The corruption of society was the true 
cause. 

Possibly at certain periods, the social evils in Judah were not 
so glaring. But there are no indications of a permanent social 
reform. When the immediate danger of the Syro - Ephraimitish 
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invasion had past, the nobles appear to have continued in their 
practices, so suicidal to the future life of the state. One man, 
even though he were an Isaiah, was well nigh helpless against 
the strong tendencies of the times. Discouraging was the out- 
look. But obstacles only nerved him to action. 

Another great national crisis influenced him to speak, and the 
people in their extremity to give heed. To the year 701 B. C, 
the year in which Sennacherib swept down the western plains of 
Palestine, capturing and sacking cities, laying desolate the towns 
of Judah, and sending his legions up to the walls of the Holy 
City itself, must be assigned the prophecy contained in chapter 
i. Certain scholars would place it in the year of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish invasion, while others feel obliged to postulate an 
unrecorded invasion by Sargon in 711. The latter is only a 
conjecture, and internal evidence does not support the former. 
The picture of utter desolation is satisfied alone by the events of 
701. The awful resume of the degenerate state of society 
indicates that during the thirty years intervening the progress 
has been only downwards. The old apathy so much deplored 
by Isaiah in earlier times is gone, and the nation is beginning to 
realize that all is not well. The absence of any word of con- 
demnation against the king strengthens the belief that the 
reformer, Hezekiah, is on the throne. After more than a gene- 
ration of valiant service, the prophet speaks with an authority and 
boldness which well accords with what we know of his position 
in the state at this later date. 

Again he opens his address with a general charge, but it is 
no longer necessary for him to win a hearing by some attractive 
picture. Heaven and earth are called to witness the unnatural 
sight. A brute animal recognizes the source from which its 
bounties come, but this nation, Judah, instead of acknowledging 
the loving God who has heaped upon them all conceivable 
blessings, have rebelled against and spurned him. Graphically 
he presents the results of this course. Society is sick. "From the 
soles of the feet even unto the head, there is no soundness in 
it, but wounds and bruises, and festering sores, they have not 
been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with oil." 
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Sadder still ; instead of improving, it is continually growing 
worse. Externally the prospect is equally deplorable. Lands 
desolate, cities plundered, and fair Zion itself, deserted and alone, 
is in a state of siege. Only a little handful of men within its 
walls are preserving the spark of national life from utter annihi- 
lation. Little wonder that Isaiah gains a hearing at this great 
crisis, for he is the only man who can save the state. 

Even the rulers are aroused to the necessity of action. As 
their feeling of false security departs, they seek to conciliate 
Jehovah by redoubled sacrifices, and a more punctilious observ- 
ance of religious rites. With biting sarcasm Isaiah, like Amos 
before him, waves all these externals aside. "They are hateful — 
an abomination to Jehovah. Do you think that he can grant 
your prayers when you spread forth your hands before him all 
stained with the blood of murder ? Once the judges of this 
city rendered just decisions. But now what do I see ? The 
early purity of the social life has been polluted. The princes 
are in league with highwaymen and thieves. No one would 
refuse a bribe. Instead, they court them. Superlative of 
infamy ! The sacred cause of the orphan and widow is set aside, 
and judgment is rendered to the highest bidder." The social 
evils are those of earlier days grown greater. Chapter xxviii. 
14-18, coming from the same period, confirms the socialistic 
conclusions voiced in chapter i. 

Carefully and earnestly, Isaiah studies society, and he found 
that "the times were sadly out of joint." Inequality, suffering, 
moral corruption and threatening dissolution, are only a few of 
the evils of the social organism. The reform of Hezekiah had 
changed the externals of the religious cult, but it had not per- 
meated into the heart of society. Unlike the hero of Shakes- 
peare's great tragedy, he did not idly lament, but set before him 
the task of ascertaining the causes, and then of applying a 
remedy. What the evils were we have seen. Unfortunately 
they were not confined to Isaiah's time. The chief responsibil- 
ity he lays at the door of the nobles, the wealthy proprietors 
and the vain women. Their dastardly crimes — oppression, 
taking of bribes, land -monopoly, drunkenness and revelry are 
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at the bottom of the evils. They, too, are the leaders of society. 
Compared with their sins those of the masses he considered not 
worthy of notice. When we remember that the prophets gen- 
erally addressed the nation collectively, this limiting of the 
responsibility to distinct classes represents a great advance along 
socialistic lines. 

Notwithstanding their blindness to danger and calm feeling 
of security, Isaiah repeatedly warns them that destruction will — 
must come upon them for their crimes. Never does he suggest 
that the lower classes, so sadly wronged, should arise and take 
justice into their own hands. For "the Lord will enter into judg- 
ment with the elders of His people and the princes thereof" 
(iii. 14), and "Jehovah shall avenge Himself of His adversaries" 
(i. 25). Isaiah throughout bases his teachings upon the uni- 
versal laws of justice, the same for all classes alike. 

His conclusions also rest upon an idea common and funda- 
mental to all types of socialism. Society is a unit, and its fate 
is bound up with that of its component parts. Each class, there- 
fore, has a duty to perform to the whole. If it fails in this the 
whole suffers. This is the tragic element in the situation. It 
is the tragedy of Israel's history and of human life. The innocent, 
as well as the culpable, must suffer for the latter's crimes. 
"Therefore my people have gone into captivity for lack of 
knowledge" (v. 13). Since those who were responsible have 
not been true, the whole state is going to pieces. 

Isaiah, however, did not teach that the present or the future 
is hopeless. A catastrophe is certainly impending. Yet there 
is still one way to avert it. Sacrifices are of no avail. "Wash 
you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; seek judg- 
ment ; relieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless ; plead for the 
widow." " If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land." A thorough reform, bearing fruit in life and con- 
duct, so complete that it shall do away with all the social evils 
is the only remedy. For this he longed and labored. But 
judging from present conditions is there a reasonable ground for 
anticipating its realization ? As he studied the times and noted 
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the persistent indifference of the ruling classes, he came to the 
same conclusion as Amos before him in Northern Israel. There 
is no hope for amelioration through peaceful means. A convul- 
sion must do what reform can not, because of the attitude of 
those in power. The worst is coming (ii. 10; iii. 11). Divine 
justice must be vindicated. The state must be turned upside 
down that the deserving classes may come on top. Destruction 
is swiftly coming upon the high towers and strong walls and 
proud ships of Tarshish. The lofty shall be brought low. Men 
shall be glad to escape to the caves of the rock. All the pillars 
of the state shall fall. Society shall be completely disintegrated, 
and no one shall be found to reconstruct it. Jerusalem shall 
become a ruin and Judah shall cease to be a nation. In v. 26—30 
he clearly indicates the means. It is to come from without. 
With powerful imagery he pictures the advance of the foreign 
foes, led on by Jehovah, to execute judgment upon his own 
corrupt nation. In the immediate future, therefore, Isaiah thinks 
only of coming judgment. 

Under such conditions a less inspired man would have become 
a pessimist. Grandly he rises above the present horror. The 
innocent shall not forever suffer with the guilty. There is yet 
a future for them. The present social disorders can be removed 
only by extreme methods. But "in that day" (iv. 2) when the 
sifting process is complete, and the oppressors of the people are 
no more ; after the Lord shall have " purged the blood of Jeru- 
salem from its midst by the blast of judgment and the blast of 
burning;" after "he has purged away this dross," then shall the 
glorious pictures which illumine his sermons be realized. 

It is well worth the time to study Isaiah's pictures of this 
ideal state, this Utopia of his day-dreams, for they contain the 
elements of his constructive social policy. Other prophets 
shared these ideals. The earlier developed the temporal and 
social side, while the later accent more and more the purely 
spiritual. Isaiah considers both aspects. He has given us 
several portraits of this reconstructed state, in each of which 
some particular element is brought out in strong relief, with a 
few of those bold strokes which were the natural expression of 
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the prophet's poetical soul ; but the composite is remarkably 
clear cut. 

The political organization of this new state is to be practically 
the same as that of the then existing. A Davidic king is to sit 
upon the throne. About him princes and judges. Therefore 
that for which Isaiah longed was to be realized by a thorough 
moral and social, rather than a political, reform. Unknown to 
him were the extreme measures of certain modern, radical social- 
istic schools who would attain the ideal social state by completely 
remodeling the political structure. Chapter xxxii. coming from 
the earlier days of 701 B. C, portrays that regenerate state for 
which he looked. Then the principles of absolute justice shall 
govern the actions of king and nobles. The man of authority, 
instead of being an oppressor, shall be a guardian of those who 
are now so sadly in need of succor. This new generation shall 
be quick to perceive the truth. No longer will it be possible to 
palm off the false for genuine. Men and things shall be 
estimated at their true worth. Every act shall receive its due 
reward. The laborer shall enjoy the fruits of his toil, and not 
the undeserving. No longer shall the poor and needy be the 
prey of the designing. 

Chapter xxxiii. 15, clearly states who will survive this sift- 
ing process to become the citizens of this ideal state. " He that 
walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth 
the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from holding 
bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing blood." Qualifica- 
tions depend, not upon birth or position, but simply upon ability 
and inclination to rightly perform his functions as a unit in this 
new commonwealth. The wheel of fortune shall thus turn, 
bringing up the oppressed classes, while the oppressors go down. 
For "he shall dwell on high places, his place of defence shall 
be the munitions of the rocks." The citadels shall no longer be 
the possession of voluptuous nobles. " His bread will be given 
him ; his waters shall not fail." The present want shall be a 
thing of the past. 

Repeatedly Isaiah has proclaimed that the unproductiveness 
of the land is the inevitable consequence of their moral and 
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social crimes. But now that the old evils are removed, and 
those who rule, do so with justice, broad fields, watered by 
Jehovah's showers, shall bear rich harvests (xxx. 23-26). Even 
on the bare, thirsty mountain -tops, springs shall send their leap- 
ing streams to irrigate the land of Judah, by nature so dry. 
The light of the sun and moon shall be increased many fold, so 
that brightness shall ever reign. The picture is highly poetical, 
but the idea in the prophet's mind is clear. Justice, mercy, 
prosperity and equality are the characteristics of the future 
commonwealth which looms up before his vision. 

Thus we have seen that Isaiah carefully analyzed the society 
of his times, he held up its evils, he fixed the responsibility 
where it belonged, and he took a step farther, he presented 
before his wondering countrymen the picture of a perfect state, 
which, he declared, would ultimately succeed the imperfect one 
of the present. Modern socialism, with many detours, travels 
thus far along the same road, but at this point a barrier confronts 
it which has proved quite insuperable. How is this ideal state 
to grow out of the present ? Almost as many schemes are sug- 
gested as there are so-called socialists. Isaiah here parts com- 
pany with most of them. If socialism rests on a purely 
economic basis, he is no socialist. He advocated no particular 
theory for the political and economic reorganization of society. 
His bridge between the present and the future state was not a 
material, but a moral and spiritual structure. In the heart of 
humanity the transition must be realized. Its objective mani- 
festation will be the new ideal commonwealth. Isaiah saw no 
hope for society while the present purposes ruled the actions of 
mankind. An external remedy was not enough. To be effect- 
ive it must move the hearts and wills of men. The only power 
capable of purifying and inspiring the human soul to action 
resided with the Father of all truth. Therefore he proclaimed 
that Jehovah would perform a mighty wonder. The details of 
the pictures vary according to the immediate circumstances. 
At one time he declares that Jehovah himself will come and 
dwell among His people. At another, His representative, the 
Prince of Peace, who in his character embodies the essential 
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elements — justice, mercy and strength — of that ideal state, 
which he would inaugurate, is heralded. The fundamental 
principle is one. The Divine, acting in history and in the heart 
of man, alone can, and will, bridge over this broad chasm, and 
prepare the way for this perfect society that Isaiah pictured and 
confidently expected. No one can say that he was an idle 
dreamer. His predictions have been in part, and are today, 
still being realized, although the plans of the Divine unfold 
more slowly than the prophet perhaps anticipated. Within the 
heart of humanity those principles of justice, universal equality 
and fraternity which Isaiah taught are gaining wider and wider 
acceptance ; and in the same proportion as this is realized, are 
they taking objective form in society. Modern socialism, there- 
fore, in so far as it is based on fact and truth, is but a corollary 
of this great principle. 



